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WHEN FOUND— 

\ 7K have to record with great regret the death of Mr. Theodore 

Watts-Dunton, the eminent Victorian poet, novelist and critic, 
which took place at his residence at Putney on June 6th last in his 
82nd year. For many years he had been a Vice-President of the 
Dickens Fellowship, and was not only in great sympathy with its 
work, but gave substantial evidence of that sympathy whenever 
opportunity arose. Only two days before his death he sent a donation 
towards our Fund to help the Blind, and had always lent his name 
and support to all that the Fellowship attempted to do. As a Dicken- 
sian he was whole-hearted and sincere to a degree. His admiration 
for the novelist and his work was as remarkable as was that of his 
great frend and companion Algernon Charles Swinburne, and it was 
to him we owed the reprinting of that wonderful appreciation of the 
novelist by the poet in a compact and permanent form, for which 
every Dickensian must be grateful. To it he contributed an intro- 
duction on Swinburne’ adoration for Dickens. Our readers will 
recall his charming article in The Nineteenth Century of December, 
1907, on *~ Dickens and Father Christmas,’ which included the 
sonnet appearing in our volume for 1908 (page 8). 

* s as aS * 


Dr. Edgar Browne, F.R.C.S. who has for some years been president 
of the Liverpocl Branch was elected a Vice-President of the Dickens 
Fellowship at the conference in Rochester. Dr. Browne is a son of 
Hablot K. Browne, the famous artist, so intimately and faithfully 
associated with Dickens as his illustrator-in-chief. Last year Dr. 
Browne published an extremely interesting book on his father’s con- 
nection with Dickens which was reviewed in our pages at the time. 

a cos aS ao 

Mr. Edwin Pugh, who was also elected a Vice-President on the 
same occasion, would probably yield to no one in his admiration and 
knowledge of Dickens. A novelist of great distinction himself, he is 
continually being compared with the great Victorian of whose works 
he is so keen a student. He is no slavish copyist of his compeer, but 
there is in many of his books, both as regards his characterization and 
his wonderful descriptive powers, as well as regards the atmosphere 
with which he surrounds his stories—evidence of the effect the master 
hand and feeling has had upon him. He has a long list of novels to 
his name, and beginning with ~ A Street in Suburbia,” which was 
published when he was twenty-one years of age, down to his latest 
only published last month entitled, “~ The Quick and the Dead. 
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there are not two which could be classed in the same genre: all are 
dissimilar. Indeed he refuses to live up to a label, and has said in this 
regard, “‘ That to be consistent is merely to stop growing, and when 
you cease to grow you have ceased to live.’” Our readers will be 
familiar with Mr. Pugh’s two books on Dickens.’ His first, “ Charles 
Dickens : the Apostle of the People,” stands quite alone in the long and 
vrowing list of works on the novelist, as a unique exposition of a 
certain phase of Dickens’s convictions and influence, whilst his other, 
‘“ The Charles Dickens Originals,” will retain its place with Dickensian 
students for what he has to say about the novelist’s genius apart from 
what he thinks about the originals of his creations. ,; 
* * * * * 

It is announced that the dramatic version of David Copperfield 
which Mr. Louis N. Parker has prepared for Sir Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree will be produced at His Majesty’s Theatre on August 29th. The 
play will be in four Acts and thirteen scenes culminating with a 
great spectacular presentation of the scene of the Shipwreck. The 
cast will be a strong one. Sir Herbert himself is to double the parts 
of Micawber and Peggotty; Mr. Owen Nares will play David; Mr. 
Philip Merivale, Steerforth; Mr. Leon Quatermaine, Uriah Heap ; 
Miss Iris Hoey will be Little Em’ly and Mrs. Micawber is to be played 
by Miss Sidney Farebrother. We understand that Mr. Parker brings 
back Mr. Micawber from Australia, prosperous and benevolent at the 
end of the play. 

* * * * * 

An immaculate copy of The Pickwick Papers in its original state 
was sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s auction rooms on May 26th last, 
for the remarkable figure of £495. It was the property of the late 
Captain R. J. H. Douglas and was purchased by Mr. Robson, the famous 
antiquarian bookseller of London. It is said that this is the finest 
copy of the immortal book that has so far come under the hammer. 
There are, however, two other copies in existence in private libraries 
believed to be equally as good. We understand that this particular 
copy possesses all the “ points’ necessary to make it perfect, as it 
was originally issued in monthly parts. That these points are numer- 
ous and curious one need only refer the reader to Eckel’s Bibliography 
of First Editions of Dickens for confirmation. Therein twenty-eight 
pages are occupied in describing them. The record price paid hitherto 
for a copy was £280 at the Anderson Rooms in New York in December, 
1908, but it would appear that there were defects even in that copy. 

* * * * * 

The Daily News and Leader are giving another exhibition of valuable 
Dickens items similar to that shown at the Children’s Welfare Exhibi- 
tion at Olympia in May. This time it will be seen at the Press Section 
in the Congress Hall at the White City. On their stand are portraits 
of the novelist, letters written by him, and relics from Gad’s Hill. 
All have been arranged by the librarian of the Fellowship, Mr. W. 
Miller. 

THe Eprror. 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP AT ROCHESTER 
By T. W. HILL 


i hire Annual Conference this year was, for several reasons, some- 

thing more than a mere meeting for business. In the first place 
both the London and the Rochester Branches of the Fellowship had 
arranged their Annual Outings for the same time and place. In the 
second place, Rochester is the Dickensian Mecca, and this fact brought 
together a large body of representatives from all over the world. 
Thirdly, Rochester is the Cloisterham of Edwin Drood, and discussion 
about this unsolvable mystery has been more than usually lively 
during the last year. Fourthly, the date of the Conference synchron- 
ized most happily with the Whitsuntide holiday, thus enabling a 
large number of people to visit the city without unduly disturbing 
their ordinary arrangements. 

Rochester did its best, and a very good best it was, to do honour 
to the occasion. The streets and houses were decked with flags and 
floral decorations, the red geranium being conspicuous amidst every 
scheme, and almost every person wore a red geranium as a personal 
adornment. The city was en féte throughout the week preceding the 
festival, and the Civic as well as the Cathedral authorities had thrown 
themselves heartily into co-operation with the Rochester Branch to 
make the meeting successful. The Mayors of the four towns of © 
Rochester, Chatham, Strood, and Gillingham had given the occasion 
the egis of their presence, and the Earl and Countess of Darnley 
(Hon. Presidents of the local branch of the Fellowship) had generously 
interested themselves in all the arrangements. 

The programme of events began on Wednesday, May 27th, when a 
party was made up to inspect the Dickensian associations of Rochester. 
The pilgrims were under the guidance of Mr. Edward Harris. To Mr. 
Harris a special word of appreciation is due as he gave up practically 
the whole of his time during the festival in order to place his deep 
knowledge of Rochester (archeological, architectural, literary, and 
Dickensian) at the disposal of all visitors, and in his capacity of Honor- 
ary Official Guide made himself almost indispensable to strangers. 

In the evening tea was served, and an al fresco concert was given 
in the pretty illuminated gardens attached to the ‘Tea Table,” at 
which Mr. Evans Prall, the President of the local branch made a 
short speech of cordial welcome on behalf of the Rochester Branch. 


SPECIAL SERVICE IN THE CATHEDRAL 


On Thursday morning more visitors had begun to arrive in the 
city, and Mr. Harris took charge of a tour round the Cathedral. This 
most interesting visit had special reference to the Mystery of Edwin 
Drood, a book which (great as it is) gains tremendously by being 
studied on the spot. In the afternoon a special service was held in 
the Cathedral by kind permission of the Very Rev. Dr. J. Storrs, Dean 
of Rochester. The Mayor and members of the Corporation attended 
in state, accompanied by the Town Clerk, the Chief Constable and 
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other principal City Officials. While the large congregation— 
“ Christians of all denominations, Churchmen of all shades of opinion 
(to quote the words of the Dean’s sermon) assembled to do honour 
‘to the memory of a unique genius ’—awaited the commencement 
of the service, the cathedral ‘organist, Mr. B. Luard Selby, played 
a very acceptable selection on the organ. The service was sung by 
the Precentor (Rev. P. EK. Hughes) and the clergy, besides the Dean. 
included the Vice-Dean (Canon J. Wood, M. v.O. ), the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Rowe, and the Rev. W. Parker, headmaster of the King’s 
School. In the course of a most eloquent and closely-followed sermon, 
the Dean said that Charles Dickens, “* being dead, vet speaketh ~ 
still he spoke with a voice of potent charm, still he cheered the tired 
brain and moved to laughter the child’s heart that was sometimes 
stirred in the heart of every man; still happiness and joy seemed to 
spring out of his pages like fresh flowers after summer rain : still his 
influence was felt. There was no boy at school, no pauper in the work- 
house, no prisoner at the bar, who did not owe a debt of gratitude to 
Charles Dickens; there was scarcely a reading household in this 
country which would not feel an almost unimaginable loss if there 
could be blotted out from their books their minds or their memory, 
the: leading dozen of Dickens's characters. They had met to thank 
God for the great gifts He had given, and for the use to which Charles 
Dickens had put those gifts. The Dean claimed that Dickens had a 
religious mind, and a large heart, tender, sympathetic and affectionate. 
and it was his love for men, women and children, especially for the 
suffering and the poor, which was his driving force. They would 
like to take away one thought—the supremacy of love. Greater than 
any other gift was this gift of love. To test this love, let them deter- 
mine to do what they could to increase the happiness of those around 
them, having a watchftlness for the weak, the suffering, the aged. 
They had nof all the gifts of Charles Dickens, but at least they could 
try to carry out his purpose in the service of men. The alms at the 
close of the service were devoted to our fund for providing Dickens’s 
books for the blind. 


RECEPTION BY THE DEAN AND CONVERSAZIONE IN THE 
BULL HOTEL 


After the service in the Cathedral, the Dean and Mrs. Storrs held a 
reception in the Deanery Garden, and later a ‘* Tiny Tim” tea-party 
took place at the New Corn Exchange, when over five hundred of the 
poorest children from the Elementary Schools of Rochester were 
provided with a substantial meal; the successful organization of this 
event was in the hands of Miss Weaver and Mr. A. D. Littlewood, 
assisted by the teachers of the City. After tea the ‘ Tiny Tims ™ 
went to the adjoining Old Corn Exchange, and saw some cinema 
pictures from Dickens’s works. 

In the evening, the adult Dickensians assembled for a Conversazione 
at the * Bull”’ Hotel. There was a large attendance in the historic 
ballroom under the presidency of Mr Evans Prall. Mrs. Prall (who, as 
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the daughter of the late Dr. E. Cobham Brewer of “‘ Phrase and Fable ” 
fame, lends an appropriate literary flavour to her Dickensian interests) 
acted as hostess and received the guests. She was surrounded by a 
retinue of Dickens characters impersonated by members.of the Roches- 
ter and Gravesend Branches. A capital programme of instrumental 
and vocal music was provided, together with Dickensian recitations 
and a well-rendered version of the Bardell ». Pickwick trial. 


VISIT TO GAD’S HILL AND COBHAM 
A GARDEN PARTY, AND A RECEPTION AT THE NUNS’ HOUSE 


On Friday morning an excursion, by brakes, started from the Es- 
planade for Gad’s Hill Place which was open for inspection by the 
generous kindness of Mr. F. L. Latham, the present owner. Mr. 
Latham is a very sympathetic Dickensian, and is always most willing 
to welcome genuine pilgrims who desire to see the house where Charles 
Dickens spent the last years of his life. Thence the party went to 
Cobham Hall. The Earl of Darnley met the party at the Chalet 
(removed from Gad’s Hill Place) and gave a short, but cordial address 
of welcome. Both the Karl and the Countess are Honorary Presidents 
of the Rochester Branch of the Fellowship and maintain a keen interest, 
in all its work, an interest which his Lordship shewed on this occasion 
by personally conducting the party through his beautiful grounds, 
where the rhododendrons and azaleas happened to be in full bloom. 

In the afternoon an organ recital was kindly given in Rochester 
Cathedral by Mr. Hector Shallcross (Assistant Organist of the Cathe- 
dral) who is a member of the Fellowship. The programme was 
selected from the works of composers who were contemporary with 
Dickens and Mr. Shalleross’s skilful playing was much appreciated 
by a large and attentive gathering. 

Subsequently the Mayor and Mayoress (Alderman Jackson and 
Miss Jackson) gave a Garden-Party in the Castle Grounds. These 
grounds, which are usually a public park, had been closed (for the first 
time in twenty years) specially with a view to this garden-party.. 
They are charmingly laid out and about 800 guests took advantage of 
the Mayor’s invitation. Besides Dickensians and local guests the 
party included the Mayors and Mayoresses of Gillingham,Chatham. and 
Strood. Refreshments were provided on a lavish scale from a marquee 
under the trees, and an excellent programme of music was performed 
by the band of the Royal Engineers, greatly to the delight of the 
assembled company. The castle itself was thrown open, and not for 
a moment was the venerable fortress devoid of visitors, who were 
much indebted to the self sacrificing labours of Mr. Harris. 

In the evening, Mr. and Mrs. Evans Prall held a reception on behalt 
of the Rochester Branch, at Eastgate House, kindly placed at their 
disposal by the Corporation. This fine old building—a magnificent 
specimen of Tudor domestic architecture—has been acquired by the 
City, and is now a museum. Its many rooms still preserve the panel- 
ling and the splendid original moulded ceilings, and contain a most 
fascinating series of exhibits, including a collection of Dickensiana 
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presented to the city a few years ago by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. An 
enormous crowd accepted the invitation of the Rochester Branch, 
and duly examined the objects of interest, after which refreshments 
were served in the adjoining Gymnasium, and a short al fresco pro- 
gramme was given by members and their friends. 
- On Saturday morning the delegates from the various branches of 
the Fellowship all over the world assembled at the Guildhall for the 
business of Conference. A report of this meeting is given elsewhere. 
In the afternoon, no special programme had been mapped out, 
but small parties were made up and could be seen in every quarter of 
the city, evidently thoroughly enjoying the quaint nooks and corners 
with which Rochester abounds, and which have been so spiritedly 
portrayed by the great novelist. One party under the guidance of 
Mr. E. Harris, went for a tour of inspection round Dickensian Chatham, 
associated with the early years of Dickens before he went to reside 
in London. 


PUBLIC BANQUET 


In the evening, the delegates and friends assembled in the fine hall 
of the New Corn Exchange, for the ninth annual banquet. The Mayor 
(Councillor Jackson) presided and the company included the Mayoress 
(Miss Jackson) the Very Rev. the Dean of Rochester, the Mayor and 
Mayoress of Chatham, the Mayor and Mayoress of Gillingham, the 
Mayor and Mayoress of Gravesend, the Rev. H. A. Hickin, Mr. Edwin 
Pugh and Mrs. Harry Pugh, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Crotch, Mr. W. 
Dexter, Mr. and Mrs. 8. Marriott, Mr. A. E. Brooks-Cross, Mr. and Mrs. 
Evans Prall, Mrs. Kilburn-Kilmer, Mr. Haslam, Mr. Burtenshaw, Mr. 
B. W. Matz, Miss Jerrems, Mr. A. 8. Hearn, Councillor and Mrs. 
Cardwell, Professor W. Miles, Mrs. Lewis Levy, Mr. Paul Mathews, 
Mr. and Mrs. T. W. Hill, Mr. C. H. Green, Mr. W. Miller. Miss 
Annie Sherlock, Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Morrison, Mr. Lewis Levy, 
Dr. and Mrs. Fairweather, Councillor and Mrs. Price, Councillor 
and Mrs. Wingent, Mr. V. Albery, Mr. and Mrs. Littlewood, Mr. 
Edwin Harris, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Ratcliffe, Mr. E. Farley Cobb, 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Keeton, Mrs. W. F. Bagnall, Mr. H. Monks, Mr. 
and Mrs. Cann Hughes, Mrs. Walter Dove, Mr. T. W. Topping, Mr. 
W. Naylar, and Mr. F. 8. Johnson. After the usual loyal toast of the 
King, Mr. A. W. Ratcliffe, the energetic Secretary of the Rochester 
Branch of the Fellowship, asked Mrs. Prall to make a presentation 
to the Mayor and Mayoress of Rochester. Mrs. Prall said that the 
Mayor and Mayoress had shewn the greatest possible interest in the 
Conference and had done an immense deal to make the festival a success, 
acting throughout in the kindliest way, and she had the greatest 
pleasure in asking them to accept a copy of the handsome edition 
of the “ Pickwick Papers,” illustrated by Cecil Aldin. A beautiful 
bouquet of scarlet roses was also handed to Miss Jackson. The 
Mayor and Mayoress replied briefly, acknowledging the gifts. 

The toast of the evening, “ The Immortal Memory of Charles 
Dickens,’ was proposed in a stirring speech by Mr. Paul Mathews, 
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M.A. He said that the earlier part of the nineteenth century was a 
marvellous period in art, in science, and in literature. “ Let them 
consider for a moment just a few of the contemporaries of Dickens : 
Disraeli, the Brontés, Thackeray, George Eliot, Trollope, Wilkie 
Collins, Marryat, Lever—not by any means an exhaustive list, but, 
what a crowd! What a crowd in which even to be included! What a 
crowd in which to excel! What a crowd in which not only to excel, but 
even in the popular estimation to stand out by the head and shoulders. 
In this connection he ventured to put forward a sort of Chestertonian 
paradox : Charles Dickens is what he is almost more from what he was 
not than from what he was. He was not a stylist or a profound 
analyst like Lytton; he was not a marvellous plot-weave rlike Collins ; 
he never became pedantic or didactic as George Eliot sometimes 
tended to become; he never obtruded his own personality into his 
novels as did Thackeray in his later novels; he was never cynical 
even when he was sarcastic; and he never treated a human being 
as a psychological problem. The novels of Dickens are an immense 
series and yet there was not one of them that could fairly be called a 
bad novel. In this respect he resembled Sir Walter Scott, who pro- 
duced the most marvellously consistent series of novels ever penned 
by a single human being. What a hold had he not taken upon the 
minds of his own country and indeed on the reading public all over the 
world! One instance only would prove this. In Denmark, Dickens's 
writings in translation commanded a larger circulation than those of 
any single native author. In the sustained excellence of his work. 
Dickens was conspicuous above his contemporaries, and remained 
above those who succeeded him in time. It was impossible to measure 
his genius by the foot rule and plumb of ordinary criticism. Future 
ages might possibly think that we were premature in ascribing to his 
memory the epithet “immortal” but at any rate “for the present 
Dickens stands on a pedestal of his own, and the writer who is to depose 
him would have to be of the race of giants, and so far as we can 
see, is as yet unborn.” (Applause). 

At this point of the proceedings the Mayor, ane another important. 
engagement, had to leave. His place was filled ‘for the rest of the 
evening by Mr. B. W. Matz. 

The next toast was that of “The Dickens Fellowship,”’ pro- 
posed by Mr. W. Walter Crotch, who reviewed the advance the 
Society had made since its foundation, and thought that they 
were beginning to realize some of their dreams. People were 
commencing to awaken to the fact that there was something more 
than a mere sentimental interest in his writings; that there was 
a realization that Dickens stood for a deep and a vital philosophy — 
a philosophy which applied itself to our every-day relationships, and 
also to our social relationships. Dickens did not remain quiescent 
where he thought there was a wrong of any kind. He drew attention 
to evils that should be redressed, and to systems that should be swept 
away. Someone had said at the Conference in the morning—Mr. 
Crotch thought it was Mr. Ratcliffe—that the day was coming when the 
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Fellowship would be able to dictate the polities of the day. If they 
thought deeply they would see that this was so. If they stood for a 
certain definite given programme, he believed they could influence 
legislation to an enormous extent. On the humanitarian side they could 
do a lot towards effecting improvements in the Poor Law, in seeing 
_ that our people were better housed, and in seeing that our education 
was something more than mere cramming. Look to the programmes 
Dickens had laid down fifty years ago. Much of it was yet unaccom- 
plished. Let them not rest, if they were true followers of the Master, 
until that programme was written on the Statute Book of the land. 
(Applause). 

In the unavoidable absence of Mr. G@. W. Davis (Chairman of the 
Council) the toast was replied to by Mr. B. W. Matz, who said that 
like Mr. Crotch he was proud at the success achieved by the Fellowship. 
No society centred round one man had ever succeeded like the Dickens 
Fellowship, and he felt certain there was a great future before them. 

Mr. 8. Marriott, who also responded for the toast, paid a well- 
deserved tribute to the hospitality given by Rochester to the Fellow- 
ship. It was only fair to say with regard to other branches who had 
honoured them by entertaining the Conference. that they had not 
the associations which applied to Rochester, but whether they had or 
not, nobody could possibly have exceeded what had been done here. 
To have kept up the enthusiasm and excitement for four consecutive 
days was something wonderful. 

The toast of the “ Visitors ” was proposed in a pithy little speech by 
the Rev. H. A. Hickin, who said they were very proud of their Mayor. 
His Worship had mistaken his vocation. He ought to have been a 
parson, for he had a happy knack of winning the hearts of the people, 
and his sermons would be very brief. He congratulated Mr. Ratcliffe 
on the success of the meeting and suggested that the new bridge, 
recently opened by Lady Darnley, should be re-named the * Ratcliffe 
Highway,” in his honour. 

Mr. Edwin Pugh responded in a short, but happily phrased speech, 
mentioning among other things that he was very proud to have been 
elected that day to be a Vice-President of the Dickens Fellowship. 

Mr. T. W. Hill asked the company to drink ** Success to the Pickwick 
Bicycle Club,” the oldest society named after the novelist, and the 
oldest cycle club in the world. It was founded forty-four vears ago, 
in the year of the novelist’s death, and had continued to prosper 
ever since. Its members, several of whom were present, dropped their 
identity, taking a club-name from a character in the immortal novel, and 
he understood that two of the members, ** Pickwick” and * Winkle 
respectively, were to reply to the toast, which they accordingly did. 

Mr. Walter Dexter proposed the health of the Mayor in a short but 
suitable speech, saying how much the Fellowship was indebted to His 
Worship for the enthusiasm that Rochester had shewn during the week 
of festival, and the toast was given with acclamation. 

During the evening an elaborate programme was rendered, glees by 
Messrs. W. Millington. \. E. Sparkes, J. B. Fearnley, and D. J. Williams, 
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songs by Miss Ethel Bilsland, and Dickensian recitals and impersona- 
tions by Mrs. W. F. Bagnall, Professor Miles and Mr. Victor Albery. 

On Sunday (Whitsunday) there was not any set programme, but the 
services at the Cathedral. were well attended throughout the day, 
and detached parties of geranium-decked ladies and gentlemen were 
to be seen about the city and in the country round about, enjoying 
the delightful weather and the delicious quiet of a Sunday in an English 
Cathedral city. 


THE FINAL DAY 


On Monday (Bank-holiday) the last day of the festival, a well- 
planned excursion of some seventy or more left the Esplanade in the 
morning for Cobham Hall, where they were met by the Earl and Coun- 
tess of Darnley, and Lady Clifton, who again welcomed a party of 
Dickensian tourists, as they had already done on the Friday. The 
Countess addressed the Fellowship saying what a great pleasure it was 
to meet Dickensians on ground so well loved by the novelist. Her 
Ladyship also recalled the strides that reform had taken since Dickens’s 
day in education, poor law, and prison life, and added that she thought 
that if he were alive now he would urge them to still greater deeds 
for the benefit of humanity. On leaving Cobham Hall the party 
proceeded to the ‘‘ Leather Bottle’ for luncheon. Then a start was 
made for Gad’s Hill, and here again the party met with a second © 
welcome from Mr. Latham’s representative. Rochester was reached 
in time for an excellent tea served at the Gordon Hotel. 

After tea a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Ratcliffe and 
Mr Johnson (Secretary of the London Branch) for the arrangements 
for the day, which had been so successful. Mr. B. W. Matz, who was 
in the chair, then announced that the following telegram had been 
despatched to Mrs. Kate Perugini, the President of the Fellowship :— 


‘At the closing scenes of a wonderful week we, the delegates 
and members assembled in Rochester, and representing the various 
branches of the Dickens Fellowship, send the heartiest greetings to 
our beloved President, trusting she may enjoy health, strength, 
and happiness for many years to come.” 


(Later in the day Mrs. Prall received a warm reply from Mrs. 
Perugini.) 

Mr. Matz then went on to review the exciting week they had spent, 
and mentioned how very grateful they all felt to Mr. Ratcliffe and his 
energetic body of workers for the magnificent series of entertainments 
that had been provided, all of which had afforded the various members 
the greatest possible satisfaction. Mr. Matz congratulated the Roches- 
ter Branch, mentioning particularly Mr. and Mrs. Prall, and Mr. 
Ratcliffe, on their splendid success and trusted that they would all 
have the opportunity of again meeting at Rochester at no distant 
date. Mr. Ratcliffe replying, said that on his own behalf, and on that 
of the committee, he was pleased to hear that their efforts had been 
appreciated. They had endeavoured to arrange and carry through a 
series of entertainments worthy of the occasion, and while admittiny 
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that this entailed a good deal of work, everyone had responded heartily, 
and they were all glad to know that their guests were satisfied. Coun- 
cillor Scoones also responded adding their acknowledgments to the 
Mayor and also particularly to their Official Guide, Mr. Edwin Harris. 
Mr. C. H. Green also spoke to the same effect, and afterwards, Mr. 
and Mrs. Evans Prall, being repeatedly called, offered a few remarks, 
assuring everyone concerned how gratified they were at the warmth 
of the response made to the efforts of Rochester, and trusting that they 
would leave the ancient city with pleasant memories. 

The closing event of this great Dickens Festival was a most creditable 
performance of Oliver Twist by the Petrine Pastoral Players. The 
performance was given at the New Corn Exchange to a crowded house, 
including the Mayor and Mayoress of Rochester, the Dean, Mrs. and 
the Misses Storrs, the President and Mrs. Evans Prall. The play was 
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adapted, written, produced, and stage-managed by Mr. Laurence 
Craven, who also took the parts of Bill Sikes and Mr. Bumble in the 
plav. The part of Nancy was allotted to Miss Kathleen Jennings who 
achieved a notable success in her reading of the difficult character- 
Mr. Woollett made a capital Fagin, and also appeared as Mr. Grimwig ; 
indeed many of the actors impersonated more than one character. 
Other ladies and gentlemen who contributed their share of the acting 
were Mr. E. F. Pattenden, Mr. P. Mathews, Mr. J. C. Whettan (who 
also selected the programme of music played by the Rev. H. A. Hickin’s 
orchestra) Mr. H. Blake, Miss Edith Munn, Mrs. L. Craven, Mrs. Dews- 
berry, Miss Foord, Miss Hawes. Miss Huxham, Miss Neil, Miss Rowe. 
Messrs. J. M. Bell, E. H. Catt, 0. Coleman, and J. M. Townley. The cur- 
tain raiser was an amusing little sketch, “* Lady Ericker's Experience, 
admirably presented by Mr. and Mrs. C. Doughty, of Gravesend. 
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NINTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


HE Ninth Annual Conference of the Dickens Fellowship was held 

in the Guildhall, Rochester, on May 30th, under the presidency 

of Mr. G. W. Davis, the Chairman of the Council. The following 

branches were represented by delegates: Cheltenham, Chester 

(U.S.A.), Chesterfield, Dublin, Edinburgh, Gloucester, Gravesend, 

Hackney, Hatfield, Hull, Lancaster, Liverpool, London, Melbourne, 

New York, Nottingham, Rochester, Sheffield, Southampton and 
Stockport. 

The Worshipful the Mayor of Rochester (Councillor J. H. Jackson), 
extended a warm welcome to the delegates, and the Chairman returned 
thanks stating how delighted all the visitors were by the hospitality 
not only of the Mayor but of the citizens venerally. 

Mr. Walter Crotch moved a resolution expressing sympathy with 
the relatives and friends of those who had so unfortunately perished 
in the disaster to the Steamship “* Empress of Ireland” in the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence. The motion was carried in silence by all the 
delegates rising. 

Mr. A. W. Ratcliffe (Rochester) moved that the condolences of - 
Conference be conveyed to the relatives of the late George Bond, 
prominent member of the Rochester branch who had ve ery cGy 
died suddenly. and to the family of their late distinguished citizen, 
Sir Francis Belsev, who was being laid to rest that afternoon: This 
motion was carried in the same way as the former. 

The President of the Conference then eave his address, which fore- 
shadowed the business onthe agenda. Mr. Davis said that the relation- 
ships between the Branches and the central Governing Body of the 
Fellowship had received the anxious’ consideration of the Council for 
some time, with a view to strengthening the bonds of fellowship and 
at the same time of relieving the Committee of Management of super- 
fluous work and lessening the financial burdens of branches by reducing 
the fees sent to Headquarters. A part of the scheme was to make 
the Conference a real Conference—an occasion for the discussion of 
matters of real Dickensian interest—instead of debates upon matters 
which he was sorry to say had not in the remotest degree to do with 
Dickens and his work. To carry this scheme into effect the Council 
were submitting to that meeting a radical redrafting of Rule XII. 
dealing with the Annual Conference. 

The Annual Report of the Council was taken as read. 

The Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Walter Dexter. in presenting the Balance 
Sheet remarked that whereas in former vears the Fellowship had had 
to rely on the profit of the Dickensian together with a few donations, 
to keep out of debt. this year for the first time the receipts from 
branches had exceeded the expenditure. The Balance Sheet was 
approved and adopted, 

Mr. Walter Crotch moved in an omnibus resolution the alteration 
of the Conference Rule No. XII. with certain other alterations and 
deletions consequent upon that rule, claiming that if the Council’s 
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scheme were adopted the constitution of the Fellowship would become 
more democratic than ever it had been. Mr. Ratcliffe (Rochester) 
seconded, remarking that the old capitation fee per member pressed 
hardly on some of the branches. Mr. Moffat (Gloucester) supported the 
resolution. Mr. Keeton (Sheffield) thought that the matter was so 
vital that more time should be given for its consideration, and moved 
that the Resolution be adjourned for twelve months to next Con- 
ference. This found no seconder and was dropped. Various amend- 
ments were then agreed to and finally the omnibus Resolution of the 
Council was adopted in the following form :— 


Rute !.—This Society shall be known as the Dickens Fellowship 
and the Headquarters shall be in London. 


Ru Le V.—Members of the Fellowship shall, subject to the consent 
of the Council, be entitled to form Branches in London and its 
suburbs, in the provinces, and abroad, on the basis, and in the spirit 
ofthese Rules, and every encouragement to this end shall be given 
by the Council. Persons receiving permission to form Branches 
must do so within twelve months of the date of permission. 
Branches are to be self-supporting, to elect their own officers, and to 
dispose of their own funds. Every branch thus formed shall be 
considered as a portion of the Fellowship, the Council having the 
power to rescind the authority for the continuance of the Branch 
and to refuse the subscription, twenty-eight days’ notice being given 
to its secretary and to some other officer of the branch ; such recis- 
ion to be ratified by the next succeeding Annual Conference. A 
short printed report and Balance Sheet shall be prepared annually 
by the Council and copies sent to each Branch Secretary. Each 
branch shall remit to Headquarters on or before the first of January 
in each year an annual subscription of one guinea. 


Rute VIII.—Mr. Henry F. Dickens, Ix.C. shall be Life President 
of the Fellowship ; the other officers of the Fellowship, to be clected 
by the Conference, shall be as follows :—a President for the year ; 
fifty Vice-Presidents: an Honorary Secretary; an Honorary 
Treasurer; Editor of the Dickensian; an Honorary Librarian ; 
and one or more Honorary Auditors. : 


Rute IX.--The business of the Fellowship shall be transacted in 
London by an Executive Council of fifteen members, who shall 
be elected at the Annual Movable Conference; the Honorary 
Secretary, the Honorary Treasurer. the Editor of the Dickensian, 
and the Honorary Librarian being ex-officio members of the Council. 
The Chairman and Vice-Chairman shall be elected by the Council 
at its first meeting in every Session. The Council shall have power 
to annul the appointment of any member of that body, resident in 
the London postal district, who shall fail to attend three successive 
meetings without sending a reasonable excuse ; and the Council 
shall further have the power to fill any vacancies. Any properly 
appointed representatives of any Branch shall be entitled to attend 
any meeting of the Council and to vote; such representatives 
however only to carry one vote per branch. 


Rutes X. and XI. disappear. 
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Rue XII. becomes Rute X. and reads :—A movable Conference 
shall be held annually on or near the last Saturday in May, for the 
consideration of all‘ matters of interest to Dickensians. Any 
member of the Fellowship, having paid his subscription for the 
current year, shall be entitled to attend and vote. The purpose of 
the Conference shall be, znter alia, the election of the Council of 
fifteen members, who shall have full executive and administrative 
powers, and the subsequent discussion of the matters aforesaid. 
Nomination for membership of the Council, which shall be endorsed 
by at least seven members of the Fellowship, shall be sent to Head- 
quarters at least fifteen days before Conference. Retiring members. 
of the Council shall be eligible for re-election. Notification of the 
subjects which it is desired to discuss at the Conference shall be 
sent to Headquarters one month before Conference. A Conference 
Agenda shall be sent to each Branch Secretary seven days before 
Conference. — 


Mr. A. W. Ratcliffe (Rochester) moved: ‘“‘ That in view of the fact 
that this Conference is being held in the City of Rochester, beloved 
of their master, a special effort be made throughout the Kingdom 
to extend the influence of the Fellowship by the establishment of 
additional branches ; and that existing centres be invited to co-operate 
by visits to important towns within their respective counties. Further, 
that the sense of this resolution be commended to the Fellowships of 
the Empire and the United States of America.” Carried unanimously. 

Mr. W. Miller, Hon. Librarian, presented the balance sheet of the 
Dickensian, and pointed out that with a small effort on the part of 
Branch Secretaries, the circulation of this uuique periodical (which is 
also the accredited organ of communication among members of the 
Fellowship and students of Dickens) might be doubled. 

The following were elected on the Council :—Miss Sherlock, Messrs. 
H. W. Bruton, E. H. Burden, A. E. Brookes-Cross, W. W. Crotch, 
G. W. Davis, A. W. Edwards, C. H. Green, F. T. Harry, E. P. Haslam, 
A. S. Hearn, T. W. Hill, Sidney Marriott, W. Miles and Frank Staff. 

It was agreed on the invitation of Mr. Cann Hughes representing 
the town of Lancaster to hold the next Conference at that 
place. 

Mrs. Kate Perugini was re-elected President of the Fellowship for 
the ensuing year. This decision was received with great applause. 

The two vacancies among the Vice-Presidents were filled by the 
election of Mr. Edgar A. Browne, F.R.C.S. (Liverpool) and Mr. Edwin 
Pugh (London). 

The following officers were re-elected: Mr. Walter Dexter, Hon. 
Treasurer; Mr. K. P. Frith, Hon. Auditor; Mr. W. Miller, Hon. 
Librarian; and Mr. B. W. Matz, Editor of the Dickensian. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the Corporation of Rochester for 
the use of the Guildhall, and also to Mr. G. W. Davis for presiding at 
the Conference. 

The delegates subsequently adjourned to the Castle grounds where 
the official photographer to the Rochester Branch, Mr. W. Navlar. 
took the picture of which a reproduction is given on another page. 
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THANKS 


A REPLY TO “A WELCOME” BY M. M. CADDELL IN THE 
ROCHESTER DICKENS FELLOWSHIP MAGAZINE 


4 eee you ! we saw all that you had to show 
In your old City of Dickensian Fame, 
With Harris as our guide no tour was tame 

And places we have read of, now we know. 

Your warmth of welcome set our hearts aglow 
As we together met in Dickens’ name 
And fanned our love for him into a flame 

Which bright will burn when to our homes we go. 


Their geniality and int’rest keen 
Will make names of Harris, Ratcliffe, Prall, 
Long linger in our memories, I ween. 
Rochester Friends ! we thank you one and all ; 
Your efforts for our pleasure on this trip 
Have closer drawn the bonds of Fellowship, 


Lonvon. A. W. Epwarps. 


CHARLES DICKENS AND HIS VISITS TO SHEFFIELD 


By W. T. FREEMANTLE 
ITI. 


Q* the very day of the last reading of Dickens’s third visit, an 
advertisement had been drawn up, which appeared in Sheffield 
on the following morning :— 


‘“Mr. Charles Dickens’s Readings. Mr. Dickens will have the 
pleasure of returning to Sheffield for One Night more, on Friday, 
October 29 (1858), when he will read the ‘Story of Little Dombey.’ 
It is hoped that this announcement will be satisfactory to those 
who have been unable to obtain admission this evening, in conse- 
quence of the crowded state of the Hall. . . . (Dated), Friday 
evening, September 17, 1858.” 


I think this circumstance is exceedingly flattering to the Sheffield 
of those days. In due course, about a month later, we have the 
following announcement of the fourth visit of Charles Dickens to 


Sheffield :— 


‘“ Notice. Mr. Charles Dickens has carefully condensed * The 
Story of Little Dombey,’ in order that he may have the pleasure 
of reading, in addition, on Friday, October 29, 1858, (in Sheffield) 
‘ The Trial from Pickwick.’ ” 


Again we read :— 


‘“*Mr. Charles Dickens. We beg to remind our readers that Mr. 
Dickens will pay another visit to Sheffield on Friday next, when he 
intends to read the ‘ Story of Little Dombey,’ and ‘ The Trial from 
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Pickwick’ . . . It is not probable that such an opportunity 
of hearing Mr. Dickens will occur again for @ long time.” 


On October 29th, on the morning of the reading, we find this short 
reminder to the people of Sheffield :— 


‘Mr. Dickens’s Readings. It 13, perhaps, necessary to remind our 
readers that to-night Mr. Charles Dickens is to give one of his cele- 
brated readings at the Music Hall. ‘ Dombey and Son’ is the tale 
selected, with the addition of ‘The Trial scene from Pickwick,’ 
in which so many characters have been immortalized.” 


And now, here was Charles Dickens once more in Sheffield, and, I 
am told he was again staying at the King’s Head, in Change Alley, 
and we have the following account of his reading :— 


** Last night Mr. Dickens read his story of ‘ Little Dombey,”’ and 
the ‘ Trial from Pickwick,’ before a crowded and fashionable 
audience at the Music Hall. His illustrations of humour and 
pathos were in every respect admirable. For his present purpose, 
he has chosen a happy medium between what would be pleasing 
in a private circle, and what would be requisite on a stage. In 
this he has shown himself a true artist. Any attempt to display 
great dramatic power in the presence of a dozen persons only, would 
be simply ridiculous ; and every experienced play-goer knows that 
an excellent reader may prove to be an inferior actor. Mr. Dickens 
having to read and not to act, before large audiences, so tones his 
manner, that whilst every varying change of character or incident 
is so strikingly marked . . . there does not appear to be the 
slightest tinge of exaggeration. His sole and evident aim is to 
excite pleasurable emotion amongst those before whom he stands, 
being thoroughly conscious of their presence and greatly enjoying 
their appreciation of his efforts. A consummate actor in e play, 
would, on the contrary, seem to be oblivious of auditors in front 
of the stage. . . . It is by reaching the hearts of his hearers 
that Mr. Dickens claims his honours as a reader. We know of no 
one else at this time, either on or off the stage, who can read with so 
much effect. We cannot wish that the public readings of Mr. Dickens 
might be of frequent occurrence—for by that we should lose his 
invaluable services as an author—but we have no hesitation in saying 
that by the public reading of selections from his own works, he has 
afforded to very many thousands of intelligent persons, seasons of 
gratification not readily to be forgotten. For this he deserves our 
warmest thanks, and we trust that he will return to his study fully 
satisfied in every way with the results of his novel enterprise ay 


In another Sheffield account we read :— 


“Mr. Dickens’s Readings. It would be presumptuous in us, to 
tell our readers that Mr. Dickens is a man who has exercised a greater 
influence on the manners of his time than any other writer of the 
day. The great variety of character which he has depicted, 
the truth of his delineations of human nature, the extremes of light 
and shade in the conduct of his creations, and the vigour of the 
ridicule which he has unsparingly applied to the follies of the day, 
have given him a position and a power of which few writers can boast. 
‘To hear such a man read the productions of his own pen, and to 
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animate his characters with the passions and feelings of life, must 
therefore be a feast of enjoyment which can seldom happen to us ; 
and when to this is added the dramatic and intellectual power infused. 
into his readings by Mr. Dickens, the pleasure is complete. 

“The audience assembled last night at the Music Hall will fully 
appreciate these few remarks and cordially agree with us that so 
seat Schnee and pleasurable an entertainment seldom falls to our 
OCI re Oe 


Thus ended the Fourth visit to Sheffield. : 

Before leaving the year, 1858, I have an addition which makes a 
curious little coincidence. A Member of the Sheffield Dickens 
Fellowship told me that he had heard that there was a Charles 


OLD KING’S HEAD, SHEFFIELD 


As it was when Dickens stayed there 


Dickens who lived in Sheffield, and it was said that he was a relative 
of the novelist. 

I made some extensive search in this matter, and was obliged to tell 
my friend that my quest had been in vain. However, later on, ina 
book at home I found, strange to say, that there was a Charles Dickens 
who lived in Sheffield, in Andrew Lane, Ecclesall Road, in 1858 and 
1859. I must, however, state to the credit of the person in question, 
that I am by no means sure that he ever claimed relationship to 
his celebrated namesake. 

I have only one more visit of Charles Dickens to Sheffield to deal 
with, and this came after a lapse of ten years and a half—that is, 
in 1869. If this long interval was broken by another visit, or visits, 
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I should be obliged to anyone who will acquaint me with the dates. I 
simply state that I have found nothing to break that interval, and 
that I do not think it was broken. 

It will be remembered that Charles Dickens’s first visit was at the 
Music Hall in Surrey Street, the second was at the Mechanics’ Hall, 
the third, fourth, and fifth were at the Music Hall—not a bad record 
-—four times out of five. The fifth and last appearance was under the 
auspices of the Sheffield Atheneum—and was publicly stated to be 
the “ Farewell Reading,” and “ the last that will ever take place in 
Sheffield,” —which was pathetically only too true. 

Here is the preliminary announcement :— 


“The Athenzum (Sheffield). To the Members and the Public. 
Farewell reading by Mr. Charles Dickens. Being the last that will 
ever take place in Sheffield. 

‘““The Directors have much pleasure in announcing that they 
have arranged with Mr. Charles Dickens to give a Farewell Reading 
in the Music Hall, on Wednesday evening, March 31st, 1869, on which 
occasion he will read his ‘ Boots at the Holly Tree Inn,’ ‘ Sikes and 
Nancy’ (from Oliver Twist) and ‘Mrs. Gamp.’ . eS 


The prices of admission were very high. To Members and Ladies 
introduced by Members, 7/6, 5/-, 3/-, and 2/-. To the Puble, 
10/6, 7/6, 4/6 and 3/-. 


We have the following account :— 


‘“Mr. Charles Dickens. Farewell Reading in Sheffield. As may 
naturally be expected, the well-earned fame of Mr. Dickens as the 
most popular of the authors of the present day, was of itself sufficient 
to command a crowded audience on the occasion of his farewell 
reading in Sheffield, which was given at the Music Hall last evening. 

“Mr. Dickens gave first, with inimitable drollery, the narrative of 
“Boots at the Holly Tree Inn,’ and evinced as usual remarkable 
versatility in the readiness and ease with which he both looked and 
acted the various characters he assumed. Next, the audience was 
thrilled with horror by the tragic story of the murder of Nancy, 
and the suicide of Bill Sikes, from Oliver Twist—the impersonation 
of the detestable and villainous Fagin was remarkably fine, and in 
it Mr. Dickens brought to bear with his accustomed facility an extra- 
ordinary command over his facial expression, as well as great power 
of voice, whilst in other respects the piece had given to it an effect 
which cannot easily be described. Last came the characteristic 
recital of the sayings of the garrulous Mrs. Gamp in the presence of 
Mr. Pecksniff and the Undertaker (from Martin Chuzzlewit) and the 
convulsive laughter which it elicited was a sufficient indication of the 
manner in which it was appreciated. At the close Mr. Dickens 
retired amid hearty and prolonged applause. All present were 
highly gratified, and the treat of the evening will long live in their 
recollections.” 


From another account :— 


a Mr. Charles Dickens in Sheffield. There were two sources of 
regret in connection with the oceasion ; the one, that it was the last 
time Mr. Dickens will ever read in Sheffield, the other, that this being 
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so, some larger building—as for instance, the Theatre—had not been 
secured, that a far larger number might have been participators in 
the treat. . . . The great charm of Mr. Dickens’s reading is 
that it is perfectly natural. It is vividly dramatic too, but with 
none of the overwrought dramatism of too many public readers. 
Of the selections he read last night, the scene of Nancy’s murder by 
Bill Sikes afforded the greatest scope for the display of power. 
Mr. Dickens held his audience enthralled as he depicted with un- 
equalled skill, the watching of Nancy by Noah Claypole, the crafty 
working of Fagin on Sike’s anger, the ghastly murder that resulted, 
followed by the horror of the murderer and his own grim death— 
all this was told with intense vividness. But it is a repulsive story 
after all, and we fancy the bulk of the audience, enchained as it 
had been by the dread fascination of the picture, was relieved when 
it was over and turned with increased zest, to the ever fresh amuse- 
ment that Mrs. Gamp can afford. ‘* Boots at the Holly Tree Inn,’ 
had opened the evening as charmingly read as the story itself is 
charmingly simple. 

““It was well to place Sikes and Nancy . . ._ between this 
and Mrs. Gamp, and the audience quickly forgot in laughter at 
Mr. Pecksniff’s troubles with Mrs. Gamp’s knocker, and at that 
lady’s loquacious innovations of the name of Mrs. Harris, the 
horror of poor Nancy’s tragic end. 

“The conclusion of the reading came all too soon, and was so 
little anticipated, that Mr. Dickens had made his bow and was fairly - 
off the platform before his audience could realize that . . . it 
had heard the last of the great novelist. 

‘“ Its farewell to him was thus fainter and less pronounced than 
it would otherwise have been.” 


Thus ended the fifth and last appearance of Charles Dickens in 
Sheffield. 

There is a sentimental sadness in touching upon the last of anything 
—and it rests with me to say, that only three weeks after this farewell 
reading in Sheffield, Charles Dickens was compelled to relinquish his 
public readings in the provinces; his public readings, combined with 
travelling, had to be stopped for ever. He gave, however, some 
farewell readings in London early in the following year, and on the 
last memorable occasion he addressed a few farewell words to his 
audience. He did not live long to enjoy his leisure, and between 
fourteen and fifteen months after leaving Sheffield, he had passed 
away—on June 9th, 1870. 

In giving this account of his five visits to Sheffield, I venture to 
consider that these episodes in his life are worthy of being brought to 
light and rescued from oblivion. That they are not of fuller interest 
is not my fault, for it behoved me to record that which I found, 
rather than turn to my own imagination. 

[Concluded] 


FIELD HEAD, SHEFFIELD. 
The picture of Field Head, Sheffield, which appeared in our last 


number was from a photograph the copyright of which belongs to 
Mr. C. Van Noorden.—Eb1Tor. 
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“ THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH” 
A DICKENS OPERA 


ee opera, written by the late Julian Sturgis and composed by 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Mus.Doc., the distinguished Principal 
of the Royal Academy of Music, was performed by the students on June 
‘6th and following evenings, under the direction of Messrs. Caird 
James and Edgardo Lévi, in the Duke’s Hall, Marylebone Road, Lon- 
don. There were two sets of performers appearing on alternate 
‘ days. 

The opera written and composed about fourteen years ago, is an 
adaptation of Dickens’s Christmas Book and follows its original closely 
throughout. The characters introduced are John the Carrier and 
Dot his wife, Caleb the toymaker and his blind daughter Bertha, 
Tackleton the toy merchant, and May, Edward “ the stranger,’ and 
Tilly Slowboy. 

It is unnecessary to give the plot in any detail to readers of The 
Dickensian, but it may be said that the atmosphere of fairyland so 
clearly indicated by Dickens is preserved and that the original 
underlying lesson of the story is also reproduced, being well ex- 
pressed in the fairies’ opening chorus: “ All’s well with faithful 
womanhood.” 

The libretto is clever, as might be expected from so delicate a lyrist as 
Julian Sturgis and the spirit of Dickens has been very happily caught 
throughout, while Sir A. Mackenzie’s music is delightfully fresh, 
buoyant and well fitted to the words. The overture “the Kettle 
began it” sets the style. First come the preliminary bubbles of the 
kettle felicitously simulated in the orchestra and then a gentle sim- 
mering which becomes more and more boisterous till the water actually 
boils. This is succeeded by a charming domestic quetude, and this 
by a livelier measure foreshadowing the character of John and the 
quaint assumed * dare-devil ” kind of chorus for Caleb ;. these materials 
are worked up into a fine climax with continued repetitions of the 
melody typical of the “ faithfulness of womanhood.” 

Act I. opens with a chorus of fairies treated charmingly, light and 
dainty as all the fairy music is throughout. Dot's lullaby to her baby 
is probably the gem of the opera, and, detached, would make a 
lovely concert item. Dot’s husband John next appears with a fine 
manly solo solidly orchestrated ; the words are most appropriate and 
the music fits them exactly. At the other end of the dramatic gamut 
is Tackleton’s vicious song against crickets in which he * scrunches 
‘em’ with great vigour and intent, and then dances a cricket-scrunch- 
ing dance to scrunching music of the most cricket-like (almost grass- 
hopper like) character. 

The first act ends with a sweetly cloying slumber duet for John and 
cand Dot, accompanied by the delicious murmuring of fairies and 
harps. 

In Act II. we are introduced to Caleb's workroom and a very amusing 
‘luet for toys gives Sir Alexander an opportunity for some really 
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comic work in the orchestra. The rhythm alternates from martial to. 
pastoral, with all kinds of changes intervening, and the composer 
takes full advantage of the opportunity for displaying his gift for 
onomatopeic writing. The result is one of the most effective numbers 
in the opera. Then Bertha sings of the woes of blindness, albeit the: 
words (one of Mr. Sturgess’s best efforts) are full of resignation, con- 
tent and hope. The restraint in this song is conspicuous, and the 
music, without being at all commonplace, is replete with simplicity. 
sincerity and sympathy. 

Tilly Slowboy has a delightfully ‘‘ antic’? nursing song for the 
baby, principally ringing the changes on “ did ’ums,” and “ was ’ums,”” 
as terms of endearment. The rocking accompaniment in the or- 
chestra is most suggestive and full of humour, while the whole song 
is very tuneful. 

Caleb, of course, sings his celebrated ‘‘ We'll drown it in the bowl. 
my boys,” a rollicking drinking song, which, sung in the old toy- 
maker's feeble and tremulous falsetto, is comic-pathetic to the last 
degree. 

After John’s discovery of Dot talking to Edward, in act III., we 
have the distressing scene of John’s spoilt night. The accompanying 
music here rises to great dramatic effect, although kept well in the. 
background, while John’s soul is torn with sorrow, wounded pride, 
and anger against Edward. When he hesitates outside Kdward’s 
door, the chirp of the cricket is heard, and a plaintive repetition of 
the “* faithfulness of womanhood ” motive comes stealing gently from 
the orchestra most effectively, reflecting the love and nobleness of 
the man’s nature beneath his anguish. The fairies appear and all 
becomes calm with the atmosphere of forgiveness, ending with a 
nearly unaccompanied *‘ Hymn of the Dawn,” beautifully written. 

The last scene is the wedding day, with Tackleton converted, and 
likely to turn into a good and kind husband, and everybody happy, 
in a chorus of jollity, boisterous good spirits, the sentiments of the 
scene being that “ fairies cure all ills with secret boon,” and that the 
cricket may “ prove a fairy in disguise.” 

It is needless, in the case of a composer of Sir Alexander Mac- 
kenzies attainments, to say that the music and orchestration are 
scholarly and melodious, and occasionally rise to the level of his 
Scottish rhapsodies, while the part-writing is as good as any he has yet 
done in his oratorios and cantatas. 

The performances were excellent. The production of an opera 
founded on one of Dickens’s tales is an event of some importance. 
especially to Dickensians, and if this charming work should be given 
at a regular playhouse, every lover of the novelist should go and hear 
it. We can promise them a splendid entertainment. Meantime, the 
pianoforte arrangement, which is of not more than average difficulty. 
and reproduces with fair adequacy the main features of the music, 
will sive an opportunity for becoming acquainted with this tuneful 
work. [ 

“ar BERNARD CHISHOLM. 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CXV. 


AT DICKENS’S TOMB 


Mdieeg 3 of adversity! not fortune’s frown 
Nor Marshalsea could thy high spirit kill : 

Ambition fired thy youthful ardour till 

It sent thee forth, with merry heart, to drown 

With tears and laughter, mighty London town. 

Amazing man! Thy pen, with magic skill, 

Ere thy sixth lustrum, did the nation thrill, 

And win the laurel, literature’s crown. 

Dickens! A kingdom ever was thy mind ; 

H’er quick thy heart the people’s woes to feel ; 

Low hfe is by thy finished art refin’d; 

No vulgar person mars thy common weal. 

The Abbey’s thine! Sleep well! For thou art ’shrin’d 

In many million hearts with * Little Nell.” 


Philadelphia. ROBERT BRANNAN. 


DICKENS’S BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 


SUBSCRIPTION LIST 


Already Acknowledged ... 
The Dickens Fellowship Toronto Branch 

i» s Dublin Branch 

3 re Redditch Branch 

3 s, Lancaster Branch 

Fe ~! Belfast Branch (second donation) 
Miss Juliet E. Reckit —... a Ba ae xe 1 
F. J. Mankiewiez ... 
Collected by Mr. Frank Staff in the office of Messrs. 


hm 


morc CF uWwW 
—" 
Ss 
oO 


Sedgwick, Collins & Co. ... 20 0 
Contribution from the Offertory at the Dickens Com- 

memoration Service in Rochester Cathedral, May 

2th .... se ed cy be 
Carto Davis, E. G. Polack, 5s. each ... 010 0 
Mrs. Wellington Gray 2 2.0 
|: AP Baskerville 010 0 


A LITERARY FREE LANCE* 


W* welcome this little volume from the pen of Mr. A. Canning 

Wilhams, the well-known Edinburgh Dickensian, for it is 
both valuable and entertaining. Dickens, himself, is, of course, the 
sterling proof of the fact that writing must be spontaneous, and that 


* “The Confessions of a Literary Free Lance,” by Perey Vere. ~Edin- 
Wurgh: William Nimmo and Co. . 6d. net. 
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it cannot be taught by fixed rules and principles. The author of this 
small book appreciates this fact; and has confined himself, for the 
most part, to suggesting, in a succinct, practical and amusing manner, 
the means by which the young writer, who has both ability and am- 
bition, may avoid some of the needless pitfalls that beset the path of the 
thoughtless or unexperienced literary wayfarer. His hints, for instance 
as to the way in which manuscripts should be produced and submitted 
to editors should prove especially useful to the beginner, who cannot 
have it too forcibly impressed upon him that an editor or a publisher’s 
reader is human, like every one else, and that he is unconsciously 
prejudiced by a manuscript that is written illegibly or produced in 
any sort of inconvenient manner. But the whole book is full of 
sound advice, and it is written so brightly and breezily that it cannot 
fail to interest and please those readers who, while having no personal 
literary ambitions, enjoy being taken behind the scenes in literary 
and journalistic life. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


“IN THE FUNNS” 


Sir,—In Our Mutual Friend, Mr. Silas Wegg speaking about Mr. 
Boffin says “ Are you in the Funns or where are you ?”’ 
Can you tell me what he meant by “ In the Funns.”’ 
Yours very truly, 
A. W. RiprEovt. 


Boston, Mass. 


PEGGOTTY’S HUT 


Srtr,—I feel that a few words relative to the history of the illustration 
to my article, **Some Remarks upon the Copperfield Controversy,’” 
(June number), would not be amiss. 

The illustration of the Hut is incorrectly described as being ‘ from 
an old engraving,’ whereas in fact it is a drawing made from an fold 
oil painting which was seen by my father, Mr. Fred Roe, R.I., at Yar- 
mouth during the early eighties. 

Yours faithfully, 
F. Gorpon Ror. 
i8 Stanford Road, 
Kensington. 


SIDNEY CARTON AND ‘‘ THE FROZEN DEEP” 


Sir,—In the Dickensian for June you report that in an informal 
talk at Winnipeg Mr. Martin Harvey said ‘“ that the idea of the char- 
acter of Sidney Carton came to the famous novelist when he was 
appearing as Richard Warden in Wilkie Collins’ play, * The Frozen 
Deep.’ Allow me to point out that Wilkie Collins’ play contains 
no character named Warden ; probably Wardour is meant. And may 
I suggest that it would be interesting to learn on what authority Mr. 
Hardinge has formed this view ? Did Dickens himself tell him so ? 
Or was it Wilkie Collins ? Dickens’s impersonation of Richard Wardour 
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n ‘* The Frozen Deep ”’ was one of the most powerful pieces of acting 
I have ever seen on any stage, and, though I have never had the 
pleasure of seeing Mr. Harvey in ‘‘ The Only Way,” I imagine, from his 
success as Sidney Carton, that, in his hands, he would make this 
character too a very strong and highly dramatic one. 

Faithfully yours, 
FRANCESCO BERGER. 

20 Muswell Hill, N. 

2nd June, 1914. 


[Warden was obviously a misprint for Wardour. The statement 
that the idea of the story of Sidney Carton came to Dickens when 
acting in Wilkie Collins’ play was made by the novelist himself in the 
preface to 4 Tale of Two Cities.—EDITor. ] 


| Owing to pressure on our space this month we are compelled to hold over 
other letters.—EDITOR. ] 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BETHLEHEM (U.S.A.).—In celebration of the fifth anniversary of 
the branch, a banquet was given at the Sun Inn, on April 29th of 
which a hundred members and friends participated. The tables were 
gracefully decorated with flowers, and each guest was given a specially- 
painted menu card and programme, the work of Miss Grace Lennox. 
Among the speakers were Dr. C. Ix. Meschter, who dealt with the 
Fellowship’s work, Mrs. A. KX. Neweomer, who gave a delightful 
account of her Dickensian experiences in London; Dr. A. GC. Ran, 
whose subject was Dickens and Democracy’; and Captain W. R. 
Coyle. The music and recitals were given by Messrs. W. F. Hartmann, 
L. J. Luchenbach, W. C. Hartmann, E. L. Buchman, H. Lennox, 
F. B. Hartmann, R. P. Stout, A. 8. Thaller, and E. 8. Hartmann. On 
May 24th the closing meeting of the session took place when selections 
from Great Hxpectations were read by members and the officers 
appointed for next season, when the book chosen for study will 
be The Mystery of Edwin Drood. 


GRAVESEND.—By the kind invitation of one of the Vice-Presidents 
of the branch, Mr. George E. Shailand, the Annual General Meeting 
was held on May 20th, in the grounds of Parrock Hall, Mr. Shailand’s 
residence, interesting Dickensianly, as having many resemblances 
to Dingley Dell. Previous te the business session of the meeting, the 
members were entertained to tea, and afterwards conducted over the 
Elizabethan Mansion by its owner, and made acquainted with its 
many artistic treasures. Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., for the borough, 
was elected Honorary President, with the Mayor (Alderman A. E. 
“nfield) as President. The following vice-presiednts were also elected, 
Rev. Canon Gedge, B.A., Rector of Gravesend, the Rector of Milton, 
Rev. G. W. Mennie, M.A., Mr. George E. Shailand, Mr. H. H. 
Brown, B.A., Miss E. C, Paine, Dr. Firth, Mr. H. A.Waldegrave, M.C.P., 
Miss Chambers and Mr. Robert Crofts. The joint Hon. Secretaries, 
Mr, and Mrs. V. Albery, were heartily congratulated upon the successful 
state of the branch, both social and financial, during their term of 
office. A vote of thanks to Mr. Shailand, to which he feelingly replied, 
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closed a most enjoyable evening. Many Gravesend members accepted 
the invitation to the Garden Party, hospitably extended to them by 
the Mayor of Rochester, also taking part in the various other functions 
held during the Conference week. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—The | first annual 
dinner took place on May 14th, at “‘ The George and Vulture,” Lombard 
Street, and was well attended by about forty members and friends. 
The Chairman of the branch, Mr. William Taylor, presided, and sup- 
porting him were Mr. and Mrs. B. W. Matz, the guests of the evening, 
Miss Jerrems (Melbourne Branch), Mr. A. H. A. Saunders, J.P., Mr. 
Frank S. Johnson, Miss Matz, and others. After the dinner, and 
following the loyal toast, the Chairman proposed, ** The Immortal 
Memory of Chazles Dickens,’ and gave an excellent eulogy of the great 
novelist quite appropriate to the occasion. Mrs. Marpoles proposed 
the toast of “The Guests’ to which Mr. Matz responded. Mr. A. C. 
Hewlett proposed ** The Dickens Fellowship,’ and said he would like 
to see this vast society become even greater than it was, so that in time 
the branches would encircle the whole world, and be a great factor in 
promoting peace and harmony among all nations. Mr. Frank \S. 
Johnson most ably responded. Mr. J. H. Burtenshaw gave the toast 
of * The Ladies’ in a most humorous speech, to which Miss Jerrems 
gracefully responded. The evening was brought to a close by the 
Hon. Sec., Mr. W. Miller, proposing the health cf the chairman. During 
the evening songs and recitations were rendered by Miss Stannard, 
Miss T. Syrett, Mr. Frank Cornish, Mr. Wilfrid Stannard and Mr. 
J.H. Mahoney. Miss E. C. Syrett presided at the piano. 


HATFIELD.—On June 6th, this branch took its second annual 
summer excursion, choosing the River Thamesas a rendezvous. Fifty 
members left Hatfield and district at an early hour for King’s Cross 
and Hampton Court where a steam launch was in waiting, and which 
took the party to Windsor and back. Lunch was served on board 
on the outward journey and tea on the return. At Windsor the party 
disembarked, some visiting the Castle and others amusing themselves 
by strolling in the quaint streets of the old town. With music and 
song a very enjoyable trip was successfully accomplished. 


REDDITCH.—The annual meeting was held in May at the Alms- 
houses, Mount street. The secretary read the financial statement, 
which showed that the session finished with a balance in hand of 
£5 1s. 6d. Out of this it was decided to grant £3 10s. to the Poor Relief 
Society as proceeds of the concert arranged by Mrs. C. Slater, to whom 
a hearty vote of thanks was accorded, and 10s. 6d. to the Dickens 
Fellowship scheme to provide further books of the famous author, in 
Braille, for the blind. Both are worthy objects, and merit support. 
Mr. Whiteley was thanked for past services, and was again re-elected 
president. Both the honorary secretaries—Miss E. Laight and Mr. 
F. Blackford, were asked to continue, and they accepted. The 
committee was also appointed. The book for study was left over for 
the committee to select. A substantial increase in membership was 
reported, and it was unanimously, agreed that the session had been the 
most satisfactory since the branch was formed. 


TOTTENHAM.—On Saturday, May 23rd, a recital of Dombey anid 
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Son was given by Professor Wm. Miles, F.R.S.L., assisted by his 
daughter, Miss Cordelia Miles, at St. Ann’s Parish Hall, before a de- 
lighted audience of nearly 400. The Hall was kindly lent by the Rev. 
Frederick Rice, M.A., Vicar of St. Ann’s, who took the chair and made 
an interesting opening address. The recital was a great success in 
every way. Members from other branches were present with their 
friends. Mr. Miles was at his best, and the audience was at times 
completely carried away both with the pathos and humour. The 
first outing of the session took place on Saturday, the 13th June, 
when thirty-two members met at Hampstead Heath and visited Kew 
Wood, the residence of His Imperial Highness The Grand Duke Michael, 
of Russia, who had granted permission for the party to view the 
extensive delightful gardens and grounds which were much appreciated. 
Afterwards, the walk was continued to Golder’s Hill Park where tea was 
partaken. Mr. and Mrs. S. Marriott of the London Branch, were of 
the party. Mr. Marriott and Mr. W. Sutton addressed the gathering. 
The next outing will be to Chigwell. Tea at the ‘‘ Maypole,” on 
Saturday, July the 11th. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


The Oricket on the Hearth: an Opera (after Charles Dickens). 
Words and Lyrics by Julian Sturgis, music by Sir Alexander Campbell 
Mackenzie, Mus. D., LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.A.N. London: Bosworth 
and Co. 5s. 6d. 

Charles Dickens in Chancery: being an account of his proceedings 
in respect of the ‘“‘ Christmas Carol,” with some Gossip in relation to the 
old Law Courts at Westminster, by E. T. Jaques (Christian Tearle). 
London: Longman, Green and Co. Ils. net. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 


‘“Dickens Week’ (Conference, etc., at Rochester). Chatham 
Rochester and Gillingham News, May 23, 30; June 6. 

‘National Dickens Conference, Rochester.’’ Illustrated. Chatham, 
Rochester and Gillingham Observer, May 23, 30; June 6. 

““Charles Dickens: Lecture by Revd. H. Twyford.’ Cheshire 
Echo, May 29. 

‘““ Dickens and Thackeray as Atlantic Travellers.’ Aberdeen Free 
Press, June 2. 

“The Acquittal of John Jasper.” By Curtis Wager-Smith. Illus- 
trated. Philadelphia Book News Monthly, June. 

“The Cricket on the Hearth.’’ Opera at Royal Academy of Music. 
Daily Telegraph, June 8 and other papers. 

‘*A Famous Producer: a Talk with Mr. Thomas Bentley.” The 
Cinema, June. y 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 


JULY 


11. Tottenham Branch visit to Chig'well. 
13. Meeting of the Council of the Dickens Fellowship at Whitehall 
House, 30 Charing Cross, 8.W., at seven o’clock. 
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SAM WELLER SOLILOQUISING OVER ‘‘WEAL PIE” 


From an Engraving by T. Onwhyn 


See page 212 


